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ROYENNE 
BAIRD PRIZE POEM 


you know the South of France: do you remember 
The little village of Royenne?—just there, 

Not too far from the seashore where the mountains, 

The purple Pyrenees, o’ershadow all 

I lingered there one summer—stifling hot! 

Heat that blazed down from out a cloudless sky 

Remorseless, hateful. No, there’s no one there; 

But one—a priest—that’s fit to call companion; 

A jolly priest, that Roussard, just as fat 

As those old tippling rogues that over here 

We see in pictures, soaking amber beer 

Out of tall steins—such steins as you or I 

With all our practice well may shudder at. 


This New World palls a little sometimes. Now, 
To-day I saw a man-child stricken down 

By a great, rushing motor: what a speed! 

It fiashed out of the distance like a comet: 

The boy was down—all crushed; and five strong men 
Held back the frantic father bent on slaying 

That furry, goggled spectacle at the wheel. 

The law will call it accidental death : 

Perhaps a fine for speeding—twenty dollars? 

Less than a copper cent to you or me. 
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Here may we sit, though, quiet as we please 
And drink the Red Hungarian while I tell 
The tale I promised. 


Pere Roussard and I 
Used to sit often in his little porch, 
And smoke our pipes. He'd read, that man! He knew 
Poets of many tongues. We often talked 
Of the great singers of the world, and sometimes 
He read from Dante in the stifling dusk. 
He was a good priest. All day long he marched 
About the dusty country carrying ’round 
His meagre alms; but, all the same, he joyed 
To sit there in the evenings and forget 
The hard toil of the brighter hours, and cool 
His hot throat with the rich, red wine of France. 


One evening, as I came, I saw beside 

The genial father a dark-headed maid, 

Half kneeling at his side, and lustrous tears 
Clouded her great black eyes. I paused, but he 
Beckoned me to approach. ‘The child,” he said, 
‘Is in deep trouble. She has found a lover— 

A not unnatural find for one so sweet! 

But now he lies in prison all for want 

Of but a little money. But a little !— 

Oh, yes, to some; but here in this Royenne 

A little fortune.”” Once again her head 

Sank down upon his knees, and gentle sobs 

Shook that small graceful form. ‘* How much?” I asked. 
She raised her head, and twice tried hard to speak 
The horrible amount; and then the priest, 

Patting the black head gently, soft replied: 

“A hundred francs!” And at the ominous sound 
Again the olive face was veiled away 

In the maid’s slender hands. ‘A hundred francs!” 
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Said I: ‘See here, my little one, you come i 

At moonrise to the inn, and there will I A 

Give all you need. No, do not kiss my hand: 

This is too small a service!’’ For the maid 

Had seized it then, and covered back and palm 

With the warm treasures of her tender mouth. 

“Keep all such for your lover, when the morn 

That breaks to-morrow shall give back again 

Him to your arms.” It was a little thing— 

But twenty dollars—to dry up the tears 

Of beauty in distress. qi 
The good old priest i 

Read long that night, and later still we talked. 

He told me stories of the Pyrenees— 

Tales of the bears and wolves, stories of war, 

And all the myriad forms of keen romance 

That hang about those mountains. So the moon, 

A-sudden casting shades of ivy leaves 

Across the good man’s face, recalled to mind 

The promise that I made. 


I hastened then back to the little inn. 
There, seated on the steps, the maiden waited, 

Patient, and calm, and trusting; and the moon 

Now full arisen shone upon her face, 
And showed its radiant beauty. So I placed it | 
My hand upon her head, and tilted back i 
The dusky mass, and gently reassured her. 
I called her in the while I counted out 

The flimsy stuff. All earnest there she sat, 
Leaning far forward, watching with keen eyes 
Each paper as it crackled in my hands; 

And in those watching eyes ‘I read a love, 
Deep and all-conquering, never knowing sleep— 4 
A love that filled her tiresome daily task 
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With one dear face, and in the silent night 

Sent the loved vision through her childish dreams. 
At last, the tale complete, I rolled up tight 

The little bundle and enclosed it in 

A linen bag. This she thrust in her breast, 
With a deep, grateful sigh, and once again 
Covered my hand with kisses. Then we passed 
On to the door; and still again she turned 

And thanked me with her eyes. So bending down 
I touched her forehead gently as a father 
Caresses his dear child. And so she went. 
Within again, I paused before the window, 

Loth to retire and lose that splendid moon. 
Sudden I heard a voice—so close, it seemed 
Beside me—harsh and angry, whispering fierce: 
“And so it for this that I break forth 

From that accursed prison—forth to find 

You lying sweetly on a stranger’s breast; 

And at this hour of night when modest maids 
Safe couched, should sleep.” 

Then a sharp cry. With one quick bound 

I passed the narrow door; another instant, 

I found the maiden fallen by the step 

And the cruel murderer flying fast. His face 

I saw, as for one moment paused the fiend, 
Perhaps to see if well done was the task, 

Perhaps to know if any followed. Then 

I raised the dying girl and bore her in; 

Stabbed only once but with such deadly aim, 
Life lingered only just to say farewell. 

We staunched the wound, and then I briefly told 
The ugly tale. While I was thus relating 

A stalwart man broke through the crowd and fell 
Kneeling beside the girl—her father! Then 

He spoke and called her name. She opened wide 
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Her eyes, saw who it was, and murmured gently: 
* He did not know; forgive him, father mine.” 


The father wept beside the couch awhile; 
Then rose and whispered to the inn-keeper, 
Who nodded twice in grim assent. Together 
They disappeared, and shortly come again, 
Each bore a little carbine. So I sought 

My own short weapon. Silently I joined 
The other two. 


Do I need to tell the rest? 
You know how I can shoot! We found the man 
Cooking a frugal meal high up the cliffs, 
Not dreaming of the danger. At his feet 
His rifle lay. A careless step made known 
Our presence, and the fugitive sprang up, 
Leveled, and fired. He never fired again. 
You know how I can shoot. Beneath his ear 
I marked him just in time.—Those little carbines 
Are little fiends in action, deadly beasts, 
Well-sighted with a soft-nosed leaden bullet 
And heavy charge. 


Yes, that is all the tale, 
Unless I add that I attended mass, 
Said for the poor thing’s soul. Come now, drink up!— 
We must explore some other fields to-night. 
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—Frederick Morgan Harris. 
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THE VOICE OF THE DEEP. 


HE fisherman had left some barrels strewn along the 

sagging wharf, and on one of these, close to the water’s 
edge, sat an old man, so weather-beaten and steeped in 
brine that he seemed almost a part of the sea itself. He 
was whittling aimlessly on a piece of broken rudder and 
was apparently lost in thought. 

“You love the ocean, don’t you grandpa?” It wasa 
child’s voice, very low and sweet. 

The old man looked around bewildered. He drew his 
hands across his eyes as if to dispel the mists that had 
gathered there. ‘Clarissa, my child! Ah yes, I know 
you now. Sometimes my eyes are a little dim. I am 
growing old, I guess.” 

The child climbed into his lap and laid her tangled 
curls where they were almost hidden by his long white 
beard. She was not really his grandchild, but all the 
children called him grandpa because they loved him, and 
because he had no child of his own. 

“Tell me a story, grandpa, a story of the big ocean. 
You love the ocean, don’t you, grandpa?” 

“Ah.” 

There was a long silence, broken only by the murmur 
of the water on the rocks. The old man had lapsed back 
into forgetfulness. His eyes were following the gulls and 
the far-off ships. He seemed to have forgotten that there 
was anyone else in the world besides himself. 

“The story, grandpa. You have forgotten the story.” 

“What story, Clarissa? Oh! About the ocean? Yes, 
I love the ocean. He robbed me of all that was mine, 
but I have forgiven him for that, and I love him. I don’t 
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know why, unless because we have lived so long together. 
We have many things in common, the old ocean and I. 
I believe some day he will repay my love.” 

“But when did he rob you, grandpa? You never told 
me that.” 

“It was long ago, very long ago. I was a young man 
then, the captain of a schooner that carried lumber down 
the coast. On almost every voyage I took with me Mar- 
garet, my little girl. Her mother was dead, and we were 
all the world to each other, so I couldn’t leave her alone. 
Margaret was fond of the sea, too. He was her playmate, 
and she trusted him, but he betrayed her trust. Perhaps 
he loved her too much, and was jealous of me. She was 
just about your age, Clarissa ,the night that the ocean took 
her.” 

The child nestled closer in the old man’s bosom. 

“QO, I shall never forget that night. Not a star in the 
sky, and the water was black, black!” 

‘But how did the sea get her, grandpa?” 

“How did—. What was I saying, Clarissa? Did I 
say—yes, I know. She was talking to the waves, and try- 
ing to catch the spray from the bow of the ship. Then I 
saw her face, very white, against the water. She stretched 
out her little arms and called ‘Daddy,’ ‘Oh, Daddy!’ And 
then the ocean swallowed her, monster that he was. She 
called for me, and I couldn’t help her! I begged the 
ocean to give her back, but he only laughed, a cruel, 
devilish laugh. So then I cursed him, but it was no use. 
He was stronger than I. But oh, how I hated him. I 
would have killed him if I could.”’ 

The old man looked down at the child in his arms. 
She was sobbing softly to herself. 

“There, there, little one. I ought not to have told you 
this. It is not a story for a child to listen to. Run away 
now, and forget about it.” 
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‘But, grandpa, how can you love the old ocean when 
he’s been so cruel? I should think you'd hate him, 
grandpa.” 

“No, child, no. The ocean’s been good to me. He’s 
done all he could to make up for that night. I guess he’s 
sorry now. Perhaps he didn’t mean to be cruel. Per- 
haps he loved my baby, but I loved her more than he. 
Now run home, little girl. Grandpa’s tired. He wants 
to be alone and rest.” 

He watched her down the wharf, threading her way 
past lobster pots and fish nets, and saw her pass out into 
the narrow street. A wan smile flickered across the old 
man’s face, but not to linger long. It was succeeded by 
a prolonged sigh, as he turned to gaze once more upon 
the sea. Somewhere, beyond those hazy islands, his child 
was at rest—waiting, waiting. Hark! She was calling 
now. He would goand find her. Perhaps the sea would 
relent and give her back to him. A small cat-boat was 
moored to one of the posts of the wharf. With trembling 
hands he untied the painter and took his place at the 
helm. The wharf was quiet—not a soul in sight. Behind 
the pine-clad hills the tired sun had gone to sleep, and 
the night wind, rising from the west, breathed upon the 
sail. It tugged gently at the sheet, and aided by an 
ebbing tide, the tiny craft glided silently out of the desert- 
ed harbor, into the wide ocean beyond. 

The breeze freshened from the land. It played with 
the old man’s flowing beard, carressed his white hair, 
tenderly, as the hand of another had done, long ago. The 
waves, foam-fringed, caught the boat and rocked it gently, 
lovingly, as a mother rocks the cradle of her child. The 
winds breathed a song of mystery—words that lulled and 
soothed, until the old man’s head sank forward on his 
bosom—and he fell asleep. 
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Soon the twilight deepened into evening, and the moon 
rose full and bright above the rim of the ocean. The 
beams kissed the slumbering billows and made a path of 
silver to a world of dreams. Adown this path of liquid 
light floated the spectre ship, carried by the singing wind 
toward the realm of shadows beyond the moon. And 
still the old man slept, and smiled in his dreams. 

The next morning, the sea was calm, reflecting a cloud- 
less sky. There was nothing stern nor cruel about his 
visage. 


W. LeRoy Haven, Fr. 
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I FEAR NOT TWILIGHT GODS NOR 
EVENING GLOOM 


FEAR not twilight gods nor evening gloom, 
Nor do I hesitate before the night, 
I draw not back in terror from the tomb, 
Nor do I dread the shadows’ flickering light. 


Rather I bear my flaming torch before, 
And fearless tread the path where’er it lies; 
Boldly I sail these seas to the dim shore, 
Holding Life’s star of truth before my eyes. 


For I am guardian of a sacred flame 
Which neither Death can quench nor wings of Strife, 
And may I keep it spotless from all blame 
Lo I, the guardian of the fire of life. 
—La Fayette Lentz Butler 
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NEMESIS 


OW Wilkes was not born a tramp. It seemed the 
peculiar actions of an inconsiderate fate which hung 
over him and encouraged him in his vocation. 

And yet, he had not been dissatisfied. There was de- 
veloped in him that commendable faculty of seeing a 
bright side—however dim it might sometimes become— 
to everything. In short, Wilkes was an optimist. The 
sorrows of the past never vexed him, the future never 
penetrated his smooth shaven cranium, while the happen- 
ings of the present were met with a sincere grin of satis- 
faction, or an humble submission to fate, according to the 
nature of the event. 

But the bright side of his present predicament had 
seemed to dwindle to a tiny speck, almost invisible at 
times. He had been enjoying the luxuries of a trip in an 
observation car through one of the most picturesque sec- 
tions of the country, that is, of course, if you could call 
the lee of an otherwise empty box-car palatial, and 
flatter correspondingly the monotonous stretch of sand 
and waste which constituted a considerable portion of the 
visible panorama. 

However, its possible attraction was lost to him for, 
from his position in the corner of the car, the half-opened 
door appeared but a narrow slit. The smoky nebulae 
which originated in the recesses of a generous pipe en- 
veloped him compietely and caused him to close his eyes 
from the sheer absence of encouragement to keep them 
open. 

He carried no baggage. In fact, his wardrobe was not 
at present exactly complete, owing to the happening 
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NEMESIS 


OW Wilkes was not born a tramp. It seemed the 
peculiar actions of an inconsiderate fate which hung 
over him and encouraged him in his vocation. 

And yet, he had not been dissatisfied. There was de- 
veloped in him that commendable faculty of seeing a 
bright side— however dim it might sometimes become— 
to everything. In short, Wilkes was an optimist. The 
sorrows of the past never vexed him, the future never 
penetrated his smooth shaven cranium, while the happen- 
ings of the present were met with a sincere grin of satis- 
faction, or an humble submission to fate, according to the 
nature of the event. 

But the bright side of his present predicament had 
seemed to dwindle to a tiny speck, almost invisible at 
times. He had been enjoying the luxuries of a trip in an 
observation car through one of the most picturesque sec- 
tions of the country, that is, of course, if you could call 
the lee of an otherwise empty box-car palatial, and 
flatter correspondingly the monotonous stretch of sand 
and waste which constituted a considerable portion of the 
visible panorama. 

However, its possible attraction was lost to him for, 
from his position in the corner of the car, the half-opened 
door appeared but a narrow slit. The smoky nebulae 
which originated in the recesses of a generous pipe en- 
veloped him completely and caused him to close his eyes 
from the sheer absence of encouragement to keep them 
open. 

He carried no baggage. In fact, his wardrobe was not 
at present exactly complete, owing to the happening 
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of certain heart and clothes rending events which made 
it possible for him to accommodate his entire outfit upon 
his angular person. 

By interchanging his limited stock of apparel he could 
effect at least two changes, which was sometimes profitable 
in solving his problem of daily sustenance. 

This problem, although one of considerable importance, 
did not disturb him, He waived the responsibility of its 
solution, transferring the burden upon a tolerable Provi- 
dence, with the ease of a true fatalist. 

He was in the act of dispelling the monotonous gloom 
by vigorous yawn, when suddenly he checked himself, 
and, with mouth yet generously agape, squinted search- 
ingly at a pile of boxes and freight at the farther end of 
the car. He was certain that he had seen an eye glaring 
at him from behind a projecting corner. As he looked 
closer the vision disappeared. A moment later he was 
re-assured by the appearance of a narrow brow and two 
eyes which returned his stare quizzically. Both lowered 
their heads for a second only to raise them simultaneously 
a moment later. After the third repetition of this hide- 
and-seek game the stranger rose to his full height. 

Well?” he ventured abruptly. 

It required but a glance for Wilkes to size him up as 
one of the ‘profession.’ The region about his lower face 
had been invaded by a fortnight’s growth and his small 
black eyes, though bright and penetrating, betrayed no ex- 
pression. 

The circumstances discouraged formalities. 

**What’s your game?” initiated Wilkes. 

‘“Transpo’tation, pure and simple. Yours?” 

I didn’t say.” 

‘**That’s one reason | asked,” suggested the other. 

Wilkes remained silent for a few moments as if con- 
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templating the genuineness of this reason. He knocked 
the ashes from his pipe through a crack in the floor. 

“Any tobacco?” asked the stranger, moving confidently 
over to his region. 

Wilkes produced a handful from his pocket and filled 
the other’s pipe by allowing the grains to trickle like an 
hour-glass from the bottom of his fist. This wordless re- 
sponse dispelled the usual suspicions and the two at once 
became as intimate as the unwritten laws of tramps allow. 

The new-comer smoked in silence for some time. 

“Where to?” he asked suddenly, without removing his 
pipe from his mouth. 

Wilkes glanced at the speaker quickly. He was gazing 
lazily at the shadowy bar of light which marked the posi- 
tion of the door and his listless manner was above suspi- 
cion. 

**Don’t know,” Wilkes returned at length. ‘Guess I'll 
ride till twelve o'clock and get off at the closest place.” 

The puzzled look on the other face seemed to hint at an 
explanation. 

“I’m tired of the whole business,” he continued, as he 
folded a large bandana handkerchief behind his head to 
protect that member from the rough side of the car against 
which he was leaning. 

A brakeman climbing up the outside of the car near-him 
interrupted him. 

“That greaser!”” Wilkes began, indicating the direc- 
tion in which the foosteps had travelled. ‘ Meanest men 
on the road. The lower the job the meaner the min. 
Been pulled more by these roof-crawlers than all the rest 
put together, ’cept the cops. They can’t stand us. Every 
chance—how long you been at it?” he broke off suddenly 
as if in need of data with reference to which he might 
best regulate elaboration. 
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“ Lord Knows !”’ replied the other indifferently. “ Fel- 
ler don’t know how mean the world can be until he gets 
where it can do him dirt,” Wilkes resumed. “Takes 
ever’ chance she gets. People like to show off before 
themselves, and seems ever’ time they run up on some- 
body worse off, they try to seem big by making the other 
feller littler. That so?” 

“Yep,” without looking up. 

“Men are the meanest animals on the globe,” Wilkes 
philosophised. ‘The more a fellow needs a lift the more 
kicks he gets.”” He paused with his features distorted 
into an expression portending expectoration and held his 
eyes upon his companion awaiting assention. 

“That’s the gospel,’ he vouchsafed, as Wilkes spat 
dexteriously through a convenient knot-hole. 

“You see,” Wilkes explained, “I’ve been at this long 
enough. Think I’ll go back and join the world. When 
a feller gets so he don’t know whether he’s livin’ or dead, 
he’d better get busy decidin’ while he’s got a chance. 
See?” 

“ Hanged if I do!” 

“Corse you don’t; you never had it to do. Been 
away from home nigh fifteen year and I’m "bout ready to 
go back ——” 

“ Gettin kinder soft, eh?” the stranger interpolated. 

“Soft! Oh Lord! Don’t you know doin’ nothin’ is 
the hardest kind o’ work th’ is ?’’ 

*“ Humph! ” as if unequal to this paradox. 

“ Fact, and what’s more, to have a cop always on your 
heels, keepin’ you movin’ all the time is work, too, I| tell 
you. Soon’s I seen your horn behind those boxes, I 
spotted you right then. Sort o’ shy on cops too, eh?” 
and he winked maliciously. 

“There’s no cop on earth could stop me now,” he 
wenton. “I swore this was my last day. I’m gon’ ter 
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jump back into the census ; I’m gon’ ter reform. Have 
a look here.” 

He drew from the folds of his flannel shirt a small 
locket containing a tiny picture of a grinning youth. 

The stranger examined it curiously. ‘‘Wher’d you 
draw this?” 

Made a raid last night. Like ter got pinched, and 
deserved it, too. Do you know who that kid is? By 
gad, if it aint me! Raided my own house—Oh Lord! 
See that black stripe ’round the edge? Means I’ve passed 
away, and w’en a feller don’t know whether he’s livin’—’”’ 
then recalling a previous utterance of the same thought, 
he broke off abruptly. “ When I get a bit decenter—when 
I reform I’m gon’ ter take it back.” 

The train had stopped at a diminutive metropolis. 
Outside it was dark. 

Wilkes rose to his feet. ‘“‘ Well, good luck to you, 
pard, I’m off. Here’s where I chuck the whole thing. 
Gon’ ter stick it out?” 

“Yep. So long!” 

“So long!” echoed Wilkes half-aloud as he dropped 
from the door. 

The stranger watched the figure disappear in the dark- 
ness. His lips were parted in a noiseless command to 
stop. As the train moved away he carefully relighted his 
pipe and the escaping rays glittered upon a bright object 
under his coat. It was the detestible badge of the force. 

“T don’t believe I wanted him after all,” he argued 
mentally. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Back through the dark streets Wilkes went, as if guided 
by some acquired instinct, to a place from which issued 
the merry tinkling of glasses—to pledge himself in the 


orthodox way. 
—Julian P. Alexander. 
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RECESSIONAL ODE 


ALMA Mater! 
Thee to all our hearts endearing ! 
Soon we leave thee, 
See thy portals disappearing ; 
Yon the pathway lies, 
Soon strange stars will rise, 
Soon far lands to the view be nearing. 


Lo, today are met in joyful celebration 

Countless sons of thine returned from every nation: 
How they vie to yield their glad congratulation ! 
Loud the trumpet peals to greet the festal day ! 


Blessed art thou! 

Honor and truth in thee abounding ! 
Home of friendship ;— 

Laughter and song in thee resounding ! 
Famed in story, thou ; 

Rich in glory, thou ;— 

Beauty and Power and Fame surrounding ! 


Gladly would we linger with the many thronging ; 
Gladly would we meet again in mirth and cheer ; 
Gladly would we rest, nor feel the saddened longing ; 
Gladly stay, and spare the pain of parting tear: 


But that trumpet-round 

Comes with other sound, 

"On to strife and glory ” crying: 
Thou, approving, 

Urgest, “Go ye, 


Bringing back renown undying!” 





Recessional Ode 


Fare thee well, then Alma Mater, God be with thee ! 
Forth we journey, and with streaming colors gay, 
Into scenes of sternest action pressing onward, 

Wave a last and fond salute along the way: 


And in distant strife and peril when advancing, 
May we proudly and victoriously confess thee ; 
But in darkest hour .. . if comes the swift death glancing— 
Still we'll turn to the past, and, dying, bless thee. 
— Robert Wallis Kellogg. 
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TWO SCHEMES 
OHN STANFORD had bowed to the inevitable and 


accepted his lot with as much complacency as could 
be expected from a bachelor of forty, already becoming 
settled in his ways, but still he had felt a little badly. 
True, Hawkins had been a good friend to him, and he 
did owe him something, but, then, being left as guardian of 
Hawkins’ fourteen-year-old daughter, as well as executor 
of the estate, was just a little more than he had bargained 
for, though he had to confess that there was no one else 
whom Hawkins could have asked to be the girl’s guard- 
ian. Of course Hawkins’ maiden sister would continue 
to have charge of the actual raising of little Edith, as she 
had done for some years, but still Stanford could not help 
looking ahead a few years and becoming uncomfortable 
at the prospect. He had never been a society man him- 
self, so his ideas as to what might be expected as guardian 
when the young lady should make her debut in society, 
were excessively vague and distressing, to say the least. 
To his surprise, the first few years of his guardianship 
passed easily enough, and he began to feel a little easier. 
In the winter Edith was always away at school, and in the 
summer he sent her with her aunt to some summer resort, 
where, in the autumn, he would join them for his vaca- 
tion. But this could not last forever. The time had to 
come, as it did when Edith was eighteen, when she should 
leave school and Stanford should have a young lady on 
his hands. But he had one last resort. He persuaded 
Edith and her aunt to spend the next year traveling in 
Europe, so he was safe for a while, at least But at length 
that year, too, was past, and their steamer was to arrive 
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the next morning. When the great ship swung in to the 
pier, Stanford was on hand to meet them, and, to his sur- 
prise, he really was glad to see them again. Edith had 
changed somehow, just how he did not know, but she cer- 
tainly was not a little girl any longer. She had always 
been pretty, but now there was an added poise to her 
bearing, a new, quiet dignity in her manner that he had 
never noticed before, and he felt decidedly ill at ease to 
know just how to treat this surprising young lady. 

But her greeting of frank good fellowship soon removed 
most of his embarrassment, though it did not relieve him 
of the feeling that things would not be in the future as 
they had been when she was but a school girl. He had 
already engaged rooms for them at a nearby shore resort; 
so thither he accompanied them, and saw them well fixed 
in a hotel which seemed to him neither too small nor too 
large, but just about right for Edith to enjoy herself. Of 
course she would want society, and he knew that there 
was a sufficient number of “eligible”” men for her to have 
the customary fine time. So he returned to the city well 
satisfied wiih himself, and quite sure that, for the present, 
at least, he had done his duty. 

But, somehow, for the next few days his work did not 
seem half so absorbing as usual. Suddenly, in the midst 
of the perusal of a legal document, he found himself 
asking: 

** Now, what color are her eyes, anyway?” They must 
be blue, he thought—for he was quite sure that her hair 
was fair—but they might be brown. He distinctly recol- 
lected that they were dark, but was it brown or blue? It 
was perfectly absurd for him to be so worried about such 
a question; but, then, she was his ward, and a guardian 
certainly ought to know the color of his ward’s eyes. To- 
morrow would be Saturday, so he would go down to the 
shore and find out. Of course that was a very minor 
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reason for his going. He was sure he needed a rest, and 
this was a good opportunity. So go he did. 

Edith met him on the hotel porch. ‘Why, Mr. Stan- 
ford, this certainly is a delightful surprise!’ she exclaimed, 
offering him her hand. 

“I know it,” he said, unconscious that he was speaking 
aloud. 

**Knew what—that it would be a delightful surprise?” 
she asked, laughing and drawing her hand away. 

“No,” he stammered; “I mean—I mean—in fact, | 
don’t—” His voice died away in a jumble of words. 

**Well, never mind,” Edith answered, still laughing. 
*Let’s go for a walk. Auntie is sleeping.” 

‘You are having a fine time here, I suppose, Edith,” 
he asked, after a while. 

“No, I am not,” she answered, stopping short and 
turning to face him; ‘‘I am having a perfectly awful time, 
to tell you the exact truth.” 

**What’s the matter?” he asked in surprise. ‘Aren’t 
there any nice people here?” 

"Oh, yes.” 

* Haven’t you met them?” 

** Most of them.” 

** Well, what has gone wrong, then?” he asked in despair. 

“The men here don’t like me,” she answered frankly, 
looking up at him. “I meet them and soon they drift 
away, and that is the last I see of them, except for a very 
formal nod when I pass them on the porch.” 

How anyone could help liking her, Stanford could not 
see; still, if she said it was so, it must be, and something 
had to be done. Suddenly a brilliant scheme came to 
him, part of which he disclosed to her on their return to 
the hotel. Her eyes sparkled with appreciation, but she 
seemed a little doubtful of its success Still, he had made 
up his mind to do it, all the more since seeing the glances 
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of interest cast toward Edith and himself by several of 
the young “eligibles” who, she claimed, had ignored her. 
During the rest of his stay he was ostentatiously attentive 
to Edith; and he did not let it be known that he was her 
guardian. 

Stanford hardly looked his years, and he was certainly 
handsome; so it is not wonderful if the natural spirit of 
rivalry that exists in every man stirred the men in the 
hotel to a little keener interest in Edith. He noticed this 
and went back to his work feeling strangely elated. ‘‘ But, 
of course,” he said to himself, ‘‘that is because I am only 
doing my duty in giving Edith a good time.” And, 
strange to say, he believed it. 

But that was not all. In accordance with his scheme, 
Edith received every day a present from the city, but it 
was always something like candy or flowers, which would 
show to everyone that somebody must think a very great 
deal of Miss Edith. Then, too, every night, just when 
she was sure to be sitting on the porch, a long distance 
telephone call would come for her. By the week end, 
Stanford persuaded himself that he ought really to see 
how his scheme was working—perhaps the persuasion was 
not difficult—so back to the shore he went. 

It was palpably evident, on his arrival, that the scheme 
had succeeded, for the first sight that greeted his eyes, 
on arrival at the hotel, was Edith surrounded by quite a 
number of “youngsters,” as he called them, from his 
superior height of years. He was introduced all around, 
and made a place for himself in the circle. To his sur- 
prise, however, he found that he hardly got his share of 
the conversation. Edith seemed to take him rather as a 
matter of course. She was most evidently enjoying her- 
self; and this should have pleased him; but, strange to 
say, it didn’t. In fact, he felt quite unhappy. When he 
did get to see her alone, she thanked him very kindly, 
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and told him what a fine time she was having. Really, 
there was no use sending her the flowers and candy any 
more, but every day they came. 

The next week, when he came down to see her, she was 
out driving, Aunt Emma informed him. She also told 
him many other things. This young Nichols, with whom 
Edith was driving, had become very attentive indeed. 
He was wealthy, and Edith seemed to like him very 
much. In fact, Aunt Emma thought it would be a 
match, and said as much. Stanford was startled, to say 
the least. He had never quite connected the idea of mar- 
riage and Edith, and he could not realize it now. Then 
he saw it all. This girl, whom he had watched grow up, 
had become a woman—and he loved her; and she was 
about to wed another. Until that revelation came to him, 
he had not realized what had been the matter with him— 
why he had thought so much of her and so little of any- 
thing else. But, if she was going to marry Nichols, she 
must tell him herself. 

That night he asked her to go walking on the beach, in 
the moonlight, with him. Something in his voice, as he 
asked her, made her look up, but he had already turned 
away. They walked for a few minutes in silence before 
he could get up his courage to speak, then it came all at 
once. 

“Is it true, Edith, that you are going to marry this 
fellow Nichols?” His voice was not quite steady. 

“Why, no; of course not,” she answered, without look- 
ing athim. ‘How absurd!” 

* Edith,” he answered quickly, “I love you. Is there 
any chance that—” 

“There is a chance for anything,” she interrupted, look- 
ing at him; but he read the answer that he wanted, in her 
eyes. 
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Some minutes later—just how many perhaps neither 
knew—he asked: 

‘Why do you suppose your Aunt Emma told me you 
were going to marry Nichols?” 

“That was her scheme. She asked me if she could, 
and I let her,” she said, blushing, even in the moonlight. 
**You see, you old goose, if we had not done something, 
you never would have realized I was even out of short 


dresses.” 
—John Cobb Cooper, Jr. 
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THE SENATOR 


HE assembly-room was in an uproar. After a long 
dead-lock and a bitter fight, Mason had won the 
Senatorship. Even his opponents felt a certain relief 
that a decision had at last been reached, and friends and 
enemies pressed forward to congratulate the victor. Sev- 
eral intimates of the new senator, however, held rather 
aloof from the jubilation and stood talking seriously to- 
gether. This successful politician was not the frank, 
honest man, whom they had known in former years. 

“There’s been a remarkable change in Mason since he 
lost the last election,” remarked one of the older men of 
the group, “his failure seemed to turn his head—” 

“And his character, too,” added another, significantly. 

Meanwhile, during the general confusion, Roger 
Mason, senator-elect, had escaped from the building by a 
back door, and was walking rapidly up the deserted street. 
His only thought was to get away from the roar and hub- 
bub and escape the terrible congratulations. So he hur- 
ried along without knowing or caring where. 

Mason was young for so responsible a position .. . he 
was still in his thirties. But he had been marked for an 
early success in life. He had been sent from his home 
among the hills of New Hampshire to a college in a far 
distant state. He studied law and began practice in a 
large city, and he brought into that practice a simplicity 
and integrity that was like a breath of morning air from 
the New England hills. His sterling character soon 
gained recognition. He won cases. The public com- 
menced to take notice. At length, after winning a suit of 
great importance, he was sought by the reform element as 
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a candidate for the senatorial vacancy, and with a sudden- 
ness which took away his breath, he found himself 
plunged into a senatorial fight. 

At first it seemed as though Mason and his reform fac- 
tion would sweep all before them. But soon the cunning 
wheels of the machine began to turn, and Mason, frank, 
honest and inexperienced, fell, a victim of machine-made 
politics, and was beaten in the final struggle by two votes. 

The sudden rise from obscurity, taste of fame, and fall 
into obscurity again was too much for even Mason’s level 
head. He was dissapointed and angry, believing himself 
robbed of a great merited honor. He resolved to spend 
the interval between this and the next election in study- 
ing modern politics. When the time came, and he was 
nominated, he was prepared at every point, and he played 
the game with a cleverness, a daring, and a reckless aban- 
don of principle, that made the most hardened politician 
open his eyes. And now he had won—and yet was not 
elated. 

When at last Mason came out of the deep reverie in 
which he had been buried, as he walked along, he found 
himself far out in the country. He must have come a 
long distance, he though; still his only impulse was to 
keep on. He had not gone much farther when he saw 
a glimmer of water through the trees on the right of the 
road. He turned off and took a path in that direction. 
The woods were very still; there was no sound save the 
crackling of the twigs under his feet. 

It struck Mason as odd—the contrast between the tur- 
moil of an hour before and this primeval quiet. The sun 
was low in the sky and sent strange lights and shadows 
through the trees. He had not gone far in this direction 
when the woods opened and revealed a lake, as wild and 
secluded as though a thousand miles from civilization. It 
was an ideal lake, surrounded by a forest of pines, and in 
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this dark setting it sparkled like a jewel, giving back from 
its depths the wonderful, changing colors of the sunset. 

With a sigh, Mason sank down at the foot of a huge 
pine tree. As soon as he had leaned his weary head back 
against the moss-covered trunk, the thoughts of the day 
surged in upon his mind and he fought through again the 
day’s fight. The splendid struggle—his powerful oppo- 
nent—the victory—all passed before him again, and filled 
his feverish brain with a grim joy. Ah, now he commen- 
ced to feel the reward and the exultation! But just at this 
moment, with his head leaning back against the tree-trunk, 
he happened to catch sight of the top of the huge pine 
rising over him like some hoary patriarch, and he seemed 
to hear it whisper down to him: “So hot, my little Sir?” 

Mason smiled at his fancy. He gazed up more care- 
fully at the tree. It wasa splendid specimen of the forest. 
That massive trunk had surely taken a century to grow, 
perhaps more. And here this tree stood silently in the 
forest, while a dozen senatorial fights had waxed and waned; 
while senator after senator had lived and died with his 
petty schemes; and the importance of the office which he 
had won seemed to have shrunken a little. 

But Mason’s mind was still at fever heat. ‘‘Senator— 
Senator Mason,” he repeated the words several times; the 
title sent a thrill through his heart. The title meant life 
at Washington—vast opportunities—the opening of a 
career. Oh, it was worth it, it was worth it all; he would 
— But at just this moment his attention was caught by the 
clear radiance of the evening star, which shone through 
the trees more brightly now in the fading glow of the 
western sky. Mason felt as though it were gazing down 
at him with its clear, eternal eye and he could almost hear 
it say: “So hot, my little Sir?” Why, this star had looked 
with untroubled eye on a thousand tempests on land and 
sea. The night-farer in the streets of ancient Rome had 
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admired the clear radiance of this same star, just as he 
now—across the centuries—saw and admired it. 

A strange feeling of awe crept over Mason. What did 
it all mean? An hour before he had been plunged deep 
in work-a-day life; here he seemed to be in an entirely 
different world. Whispers of eternity were stealing in 
from all sides. The peace and harmony of nature around 
him were bringing about a corresponding harmony in his 
heart. His moral eye was clearing. Things that had been 
sadly awry were rapidly coming into focus. The busy 
world which of late years had filled his whole mental hori- 
zon was fast becoming insignificant. 

Somehow his present surroundings recalled to him the 
New England hills; recalled to him the lofty ideals which 
those hills had inspired in his boy-nature; and cooly, 
sternly, he brought his present acts, one by one, before 
the judgement-seat of those youthful ideals. 

Twilight had deepened into night before Mason fin- 
ished his task. Scarcely a breath of air was stirring on the 
lake or in the pines. But even in rest, all nature seemed 
to breathe with a calm, eternal purpose. At last he rose 
and turned back toward the city with a light heart. 

Senator Mason’s closest friends had a faint suspicion 
of the reasons for his resignation. His enemies—as is the 
way with enemies— hinted at darker things. For a long 
time there was much excitement and speculation. But no 
one ever knew the whole truth, for Roger Mason would 
not explain, and the pine-tree— patriarch of the forest— 


could not. 
—W. J. Funk. 
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Hitermath 


TWILIGHT IN THE COUNTRY 
A’ TWILIGHT falls, the restless cares of day 


Are softened, one by one; the toiler rests 
Beside the stream, and sadness steals away. 


The solemn hush of evening fills the air, 
Waiting for night. 

Along the western ridges, rosy-fair, 
Lingers the light. 


From out the glimmering distance draws the river, 
Slow gliding by, 

While scarcely stirring breezes dusk and shiver 
The mirrored sky. 


All sounds are stilled ; the breathless woods and fields 
Are steeped in rest. 

High in the star-clear air a lone bird wheels 
Back to its nest. 


All’s still; save from the uncertain distance comes 
A tinkling bell. 

And shifting swarms of insects softly hum 
A drowsy spell. 


The last light fades; the toiler’s head is bare 
And bowed in reverence; and, filled with peace, 
His self-recovering soul low breathes a prayer. 


—W. F. Funk. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


T APPEARS to be a sad, but nevertheless true fact, 
that the gentlemen of the old school are fast passing 
away, and with them the age of courtesy. It is now “first 
come, first served,” and women must take their chances as 
well as men. It has even been said that a man was gen- 
tlemanly who offered his seat to a lady in a crowded car. 
Is that term, which was once borne with so much pride, to 
be now applied to one who is, for a few minutes, deprived 
of his seat in a street car? Ah! but you say that the days 
of King Arthur are over—and even they have been exag- 
gerated to form a pretty story for the poets. Yet one 
cannot deny that such a thing as chivalry did exist in 
those days when knight-errants took upon themselves the 
protection of the weak, and, with their lady’s glove fast- 
ened to their plumed helmets, rode fearlessly, with lance 
in rest, as her champion. We have no longer any need 
of the elaborate old-time chivalry, but we must not lose 
the finer feeling which prompted it. ‘The days of chiv- 
alry are over,” cried Burke, when he saw the last of the 
victims fall under the merciless grasp of the French 
Revolution. And so they were—the chivalry of outward 
form. Nay, in many countries its inner spirit has also 
apparently departed. It is not that women in some parts 
of Europe are allowed to draw carts harnessed with a 
dog, or permitted to do manual labor, that shows a lack 
of these finer feelings. Unfortunately, many must work 
for the bare means of sustenance. But that they should 
be looked down upon and considered but as weaker man 
—there is where all the noble feelings are lacking that 
have been so characteristic of other days. We should 
remember the words of Tennyson: 
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«« Woman is not undeveloped man 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral heights, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth.”’ 


We must remember, in this connection, that there is a 
sphere wherein woman reigns supreme. What is nobler 
than the unselfish work of the Red Cross nurses on the 
battlefield, ministering with gentleness and kindness to 
the dying? 

Man is fitted for the sterner tasks of life, and woman 
often succeeds, by her sweetness and patience, where man 
would fail. As Tennyson again says: 

««Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sewing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities.’’ 


Have we not lost sight of this and come to regard man 
alone as the one great force of the universe? Then let us 
see to it that those noble impulses which come to us in 
our childhood days do not leave us when we attain man- 
hood; and in the midst of our daily life, let us strive for 
more of the old-time feeling of chivalry, to aid the one 
who needs it—a spirit which will 

«« Leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her—let her make herself her own, 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood.’’ 

Then the fabled times of King Arthur’s Court would 
again return to earth, and a “‘statelier Eden back to men.” 

—I. Trumbull W ood. 
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LINES 


, 


6c NE perfect song’’ is that thy goal, 
A song with Love Divine replete, 

A song which answers, beat by beat, 

The grieving heart, by grim Defeat 


O’erborne? Let Sorrow touch thy soul. 


Wouldst burst thy adamantine bars, 

And let thy inmost feelings out, 

To free the heart of man about 

From all the charms of Sin and Doubt 
And woe? ‘Then show Life’s battle-scars. 


A song to soothe the aching heart 
Lives on, enchained within thy breast. 
O Friend, but let thy warrior crest 
Be marked by woe, be Sorrow’s jest, 
Then song will flow with perfect Art. 


—Spencer W. Phraner. 


A MESSENGER 


oO": YES, the room was light enough, and cheery, if 

you please, but, for all that, the atmosphere savored 
of death, for the room was a vestibule of the tomb. In 
other words, a hospital for incurables. White walls and 
ceiling, white furniture, white caps and aprons—every- 
thing was white, including the long rows of cots, with 
their white counterpanes and pillows; and white, also— 
ghastly white—were the faces resting there. 

A nurse stepped to a window and opened it noiselessly. 
The June air, flower-laden, stirred the dark curls of a 
child in the bed opposite.’ She was only twelve, they 
told me, but months of suffering had imparted to the 
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face a sort of maturity. Just now she was watching a 
piece of blue sky, where drifted a solitary cloud, like an 
inland sea. It was all the out-of-doors she had. Sud- 
denly there was a flutter of wings. A bird darted from 
somewhere in space and perched upon the window-sill. 
Only a song sparrow. His coat was a dull gray—not at 
all handsome, but he was happy, nevertheless, and he 
wanted the world—especially the little girl—to know it. 
So he poured forth his whole tiny self in a burst of song 
—a melody of clover fields and tinkling brooks. The 
child did not utter a sound, but her pale face flushed 
beneath its curls and the tired eyes filled. 

That morning, as I threaded my way through the dust 
and noise of city streets, there kept ringing in my ears 
the little song that had come like a voice from heaven to 
her whose life had reached its twilight even before the 
morning had well begun. 


W. LeRoy Haven, Fr. 
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Editorial 


In Princeton there are no courses in 


— public speaking or debate with the ex- 
the Halls ception of the recently instituted Fresh- 


man course which is conducted in Whig 
and Clio Halls. Hence, the only op- 
portunity offered for a man to learn to speak on his feet 
before an audience is found in the work of the Halls them- 
selves. And yet, in the past few years interest in the Halls 
seems to have faded steadily away. Reasons for this have 
been assigned, varying from the “materialistic tendency of 
the age”’ to the “‘increased interests of the student body.” 
Whatever the reason may be the fact remains, and the 
question arises: Are the halls worth while? 

In the “good old days” the halls were pre-eminently 
successful. They filled a real need and consequently 
| flourished. What is the matter to-day? This may not 





be an age of orators; and the interests of college men are 
admittedly more numerous than formerly; but is this 
sufficient reason for neglecting hall work? 

The arguments advanced in favor of practice in debat- 
ing and speaking too frequently over-emphasize its im- 
portance as training for public life, to the neglect of its 
other side—its value as a matter of general culture. 
There is a decided tendency, in these days of hurry and 
bustle, to instruct a man simply with a view to his pros- 
pective profession. Expressed in plain terms, we are 
after ‘“‘the almighty dollar,” and in order to obtain it we 
are willing to neglect to a great extent the studies which 
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are not of immediate assistance to this object. Now, this 
is not a mere theory that we are setting forth. This is an 
age of specialization. We appreciate that as well as any- 
body. What we ask you to consider seriously is whether 
or not this matter of specialization is not carried to an 
extreme. A man goes to a university, not to be instruced 
in certain subjects, so that he may graduate with a certain 
amount of information, but he goes to get an education. 
He goes for the “systematic development and cultivation 
of mind and other natural powers, and the direction of 
feelings, tastes and manners by inculcation, example, ex- 
perience and impression.” Now the question is: Does 
a man obtain a real education without any practice in 
speaking of some kind or other? We are of the‘sincere 
opinion that he does not. 

For the man who expects to enter public life this kind 
of work is absolutely essential. But it is not to him that 
we are speaking. We claim that the average man who 
graduates from college should have had practice in speak- 
ing. Furthermore, the place to get it is in the Halls. 
The few opportunities that come to the average man in 
his life in the university are not sufficient. He should 
put forth a little extra effort if he would obtain the cul- 
tural advantages of this interest. 

Far be it from us to disapprove of the specialized 
system of studies kept within its rightful limits. It is 
easily the best way to develop a man’s inherent possibili- 
ties. The difficulty with the system is that, while we 
follow our specialized courses, we forget that our duty is 
to make of ourselves cultured gentlemen. Let us remem- 
ber, therefore, that every moment spent in developing 
our abilities and powers along any line is of real value 
tous. For this reason, aside from any practical advan- 
tage it may have for us, the art of speaking is of very 
great importance as part of the education of a cultured 
gentleman. 
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The editors feel that the price of the Lit., which in 
the past has been $2.50 per year, is excessive. They 
have therefore reduced the subscription to $1.50 per 
year to take effect immediately. It is hoped that in 
this way more subscribers may be enrolled at this very 
reasonable rate. 

With this June number we discontinue publication 
until the October edition. 
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Gossip 


**Of all the cants which are canted in this canting world, though the cant 
of hypocrites may be the worst, the cant of criticism is the most tormenting.”’ 
—Lawrence Sterne. 


The Gossip considers himself most fortunate in having the friendship 
of certain very estimable ladies to whom he was introduced at various 
times. One of these ladies he became acquainted with through the kind- 
ness of one of the wisest men in the world. When the Gossip first shook 
hands with this lady he perceived at once that she was not the kind with 
whom you start to converse and then come to yourself again somewhat 
later to find that you have gone home with, without saying good-bye to 
the hostess. On the contrary, she is one of those ladies who inspires a 
certain sort of dislike which after a better acquaintanceship, changes in- 
to appreciation of her geniality and attractiveness. The Gossip could 
write not a little more by way of description of this lady, but he feels 
that it is hardly necessary for him to expend ‘the time describing the 
Learned Reader’s best friend. To be brief, the lady’s name is Mistress 
Common Sense. 

As the Gossip was about to take leave of this estimable lady, she most 
cordially invited him to call upon her in her little home on Modest Street. 
With an ardor that surprised even himself, the Gosslp bowed low and 
accepted the invitation. A moment later, on his homeward way, he 
was raging at himself : «‘What in the world did I promise to visit such 
an ordinary person for,’’ he asked impatiently, «‘when I have such pleas- 
ant people as Mistress Hearsay and Monsieur Bicker to talk with ?’’ 
Finally, the Gossip consoled himself by deciding that, like the usual 
woman’s invitation, it was expressed in unrefusable terms. 

Several months had passed since the event mentioned above and the 
Gossip had not yet registered his name as a caller at the little house on 
Modest Street. The matter was becoming acute. 
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«<]’ll see if she has any sporting blood,’’ said the Gossip one pleasant 
afternoon. So he telephoned and suggested a paddle on the Millstone 
river. To his surprise, Mistress Common Sense was delighted. She 
even suggested taking a little supper and coming back by early twilight. 
The Gossip recovered his composure sufficiently to say that he would be 
at her house in half an hour. 

Scarcely an hour later Mistress Common Sense and the Gossip, in a 
little green canoe, were paddling idly against the lazy current of the river. 
Birds with songs as varied as their colors fluttered among the bushes 
along the shore, and the pleasant afternoon sunlight danced lightly on the 
ripples. Mistress Common Sense was enchanted. 

«*Really,’’ she said, ‘how easy it is to forget that there are such beau- 
tiful places right beside our monotonous, everyday lives. I suppose that 
is the way with everything. You can find the beautiful everywhere if 
you only use your senses . . . . Education teaches you that—how to 
find the beautiful. Doesn’t it?’’ 

The Gossip smiled a little. 

««That is its avowed object,’’ he said, ‘but like everything else it 
frequently falls far short.”’ 

**A little pessimistic, this afternoon ?’’ suggested Mistress Common 
Sense. 

The Gossip laughed outright. 


«<I guess I am,’” he admitted, -‘but I don’t know just why 1 





««That’s just it,’’ interrupted his companion, ‘‘you ‘don’t know just 
why.’ I'll tell you. It’s the result of this everlasting spirit of criticism 
that flourishes in this age. Out in the big world a lot of good was done 
by certain reforms and exposures, but instead of letting well enough alone, 
the whole spirit is being run into the ground. Why, even in this little 
town in which we live everything is indiscriminately criticised. The 
ladies do it over their tea, the men in their offices. Read the first page 
of most newspapers and you’d think there wasn’t a good thing in the 
world. There’s more truth than you'd think in the saying: Credit 
where credit is due. Our criticism has gone to such an extreme that it 
no longer considers it necessary to propose an alternative. We tear down 
every theory and find fault with every method without suggesting any 
other theory or method. It is criticism for the sake of criticism, which— 
to say the least—is illological.’’ 
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«*«Have you ever heard the small boy ball-player reply to the ridicule of 
his spectator friends: ‘Aw, let’s see yer do better yerself!’’’ asked 
the Gossip. 

««Precisely so,’’ replied Mistress Common Sense, ‘‘I think there is 
much justice in that remark—at least in these days. ..... . But we 
mustn’t spend all our time talking of such things,’’ she said, after a pause, 
‘«there are too many other pleasant subjects.’’ 

Of course the Gossip assented heartily. 


* * * * * * * * x * * 


The rest of the conversation, and how the Gossip and his companion 
ate their supper is not of particular interest to you, Learned Reader, 
especially since you weren’t there at the time. I may only add that 
Mistress Common Sense entertained the Gossip most pleasantly, and 
proved herself as capable of having an enjoyable time as any one of the 
Gossip’s varied circle of friends. 
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Editor’s Cable 


In reviewing college periodicals there is always an element of chance 
present. As one is incapable of reading all of them, or even any of 
them, thoroughly, the selection ot those to be reviewed is oftentimes 
arbitrary, or, at least, due to some whim of the reviewer. Different 
things influence him in his choice—perhaps the cover of the magazine, or 
its bright table of contents, or the general appearance of its printed matter, 
or what not. And, then, after the selection is made one cannot peruse 
every article with the care that he might like to; hence there must be a 
a general skimming, and many times the wheat is not separated from the 
chaff. Worst of all, no two people have the same taste, and the conclu- 
sion reached is nothing more or less than an individual estimate. Thus 
one finds oneself in a delicate position, not unlike a student that Robert 
Browning wrote of in one of his letters to his future wife. He was a 
«« recent Cambridge worthy,’” to use the poet’s own words, ‘‘ who, being 
in his theological (or, rather, Scripture-historical) examination, was asked 
by his tutor, who wished to let him off easily, ‘who was the first king of 
Israel.’ ‘Saul,’ answered the trembling youth. ‘Good,’ nodded the 
tutor. ‘Otherwise called Pau/,’ subjoined the youth in his relation.’’ 
Thus we find it sometimes hard, in our apprentice stage, to know just 
when we have said enough, for the sin of commission overbalances that of 
omission. We would like to review all the exchanges, but neither space 
nor time permits, and no doubt if they did, we would prove human and 
decline the privilege. 

The May magazines, generally speaking, are filied with the exuberance 
of Spring. The heavier and more serious articles seem to have been laid 
aside; light subjects and ethereal fancies permeate the pages. Frankly, 
we are glad, for the minor themes are a delightful relief as well as an 
indication that there is nothing like youth and joy in the springtime. The 
It contains nothtng deeply serious, yet is unusually pleasing. The verse 
Dartmouth Magazine, in its green and gold garb, is a capital illustration. 
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is airy and musical, while the stories are easily digested. The spirit of 
Spring shows its influence in such poems as ‘* Wanderlust,’’ «*To-Night’’ 
and «* The Flower and the King.’’ ‘««On Going Home’’ is an excellent 
sketch, told in the second person. 

The Redwood likewise answers the description, if we except the essay 
on Wordsworth, which is the only article which might possibly be desig- 
nated serious. The verse and stories are youthful and buoyant, compris- 
ing Stevenson’s maxim, ‘‘to be overwise is to be ossified’’—that is, com- 
prising it in a negative sense. 

The Williams Lit. presents a fairly interesting table of contents. The 
story, ‘* Death Mountain,’’ however, is very crude for the western dia- 
lect, in which the conversation abounds, is not well done, and the plot is 
somewhat reminiscent of a scene in ‘* The Girl of the Golden West.”’ 
The poetry is unusually good, especially «The Rain at Night’’ and 
««With the World I Stay.’’ ‘Arcades Ambo’’ is written in the style 
of Maeterlinck, and not very successfully. The subject-predicate sen- 
tences require a master’s handling, and rather jolt when used by an 
amateur. 

The Harvard Monthly, as usual, maintains its high standard, and the 
May number contains prose and verse. of a high order. ‘Paris and 
(CZone,’’ however is too stiff and unreal, and the blank verse conversation 
is stilted and awkward. ‘* Battle Hymn,’’ by Allan Davis, is very well 
done, containing some really poetic lines. 

The Brunonian likewise has good reading matter between its staid 
brown covers, although the junior programs, which are scattered through 
its pages, are very disconcerting. ‘‘Ancestor Worship’’ is not only an 
interesting, but also an instructive article, especially that portion which 
pertains to the Chinese. 

Some of the other magazines looked interesting, among which might be 
mentioned the Smith College Monthly, but, alas, we have not been able 
to read them. The Spring-work now comes to an end with this June 
number, and we lay down our pens for a brief season of rest. We hope 
that when we take them up again it may be with renewed vigor and 
determination, and that we may find exchanges as pleasing and satisfactory 
as those which have come under our notice recently. To all our fellow- 


editors and readers we wish a summer of pleasure, delight and inspiration. 
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SONNET TO A DEAD MOTH 


It lies there in a quiv’ring blotch of sun; 

All still and stiff it lies, its wings tight pressed 
Against its slender body as in rest, 

Its eyes two goblets whence the wine has run; 

So small ’twould seem that life had just begun, 
And with such golden dust its wings are dressed 
That e’en the sunlight softly gilds it, lest 

It mar a work that God Himself hath done. 

Soon must I, too, grow still,—soon, too, must cease 
To flutter round the fickle passion flame 

That wanes to snare and waxes to destroy. 

God grant that in His light of petfect peace 

My soul may shine unmarréd with the same 
Pure luster that illumes this candle’s toy. 


—Bee Seymour Hoiles, in Smith College Monthly. 
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Book Calk 


“The Heart of Miss Wilde’s translation into English of some of the 
— Mys- | lectures delivered by Carl Werder, at the University of 

4 Berlin, has opened up to lovers of Shakespeare a new and 
interesting theory in explanation of Hamlet’s tardy revenge. Instead of 
following Coleridge and Goethe in ascribing it to purely subjective causes, 
in believing Hamlet to be a man unqualified by his nature and feelings to 
undertake so distasteful a task, Mr. Werder lays the emphasis on the 
external difficulties that confronted him, on the difficulty of obtaining tan- 
gible proof of his uncle’s guilt which would make his act appear as 
revenge, and not as murder, inspired by jealousy. Act by act, Mr. 
Werder takes up the subject, and by a careful choice of quotations, and a 
careful interpretation of obscure passages, he builds up an argument which 
is pleasing for its singleness and simplicity. He has converted to his 
theory a number ot our leading critics of Shakespeare, among whom are 
Furness, Corson and Hudson; and there is little doubt but that this 
comparatively new version of Hamlet’s character will exercise more and 
more influence in our determination of the nature of the difficulties which 
confronted him. 

The Introduction by the eminent critic, W. J. Rolfe, is all that the 
name would imply. In a pleasing manner, he briefty sums up several of 
the other theories which have been advanced on this subject, and leads us 
to that point where we can undertake more intelligently the new theory 
of Werden. ‘The book is a valuable addition to a Shakespeare library, 
and seems well named, ‘The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery.”’ («The 
Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery,’’ by Karl Werder. Translated by Eliza- 
beth Wilder, with an Introduction by W. J. Rolfe. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y.) i. T. W. 


. The editor, critic, or writer—especially the writer, 
The Short Story: | wil] find a rich nugget of suggestion and instruction 
Its Principles and | . , ° , 
pancicosan in a little book entitled «“The Short Story. Here 
are handled in a simple and comprehensive manner the 
methods, motives and mechanical means of the writer of short stories, 
very fully illustrated by quotations from widely differing sources. The 
author has dealt with her material, terse as it may appear, so as to render 
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the chapters interesting, readable, and above all, instructive to a high 
degree, cleverly combining the popular style with the methods of the text 
book. The appended reading list, suggestions for assignments, and a 
copious index, render the book especially handy for quick reference. We 
welcome the work, and recommend it highly to all writers of fiction. 
(**The Short Story : Its Principles and Structure,’’ by Evelyn May Al- 
bright, M. A. The MacMillan Company.) L. M. T. 


«*A book that will interest every college man 
——- is «*Individual Training in Our Colleges,’’ 
by Clarence F. Birdseye,’’ a prominent 
New York lawyer. Mr. Birdseye, who is 
an Amherst graduate of 1874, has for over five years been thoroughly 
investigating the student’s problems in our colleges from the standpoint of 
the student himself, rather than from that of the college authorities or 
alumni. He has made a masterly analysis of the strong and weak points 
of college athletics, and shows clearly why what he calls ««the one-horse- 
power professional coach’’ often has so much more influence with the 
student body than the fifty-horse-power faculty, with its archaic marking 
system. He also carefully analyzes the Princeton preceptorial system, 
the new educational methods at the Carnegie Technical Schools at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., the report of the committee of the faculty as to the student 
conditions at Harvard, and many other interesting aspects of the student 
problem that have never been before so sympathetically and clearly ex- 
amined from the student’s standpoint. 

At Harvard, only five per cent. of a student’s whole year is spent in 
the lecture or recitation room, and therefore ninety-five per cent. away 
from the direct influence of his professors. Mr. Birdseye demonstrates 
that it is this time outside of the class-room which dominates the other 
five per cent., and hence the student’s course at college ; that it is this 
outside life which to-day we are neglecting, and that from this neglect 
largely comes the existing dissatisfaction with our college courses. His 
discussion of the student’s home life, as distinguished from the college 


community life, is entirely novel and unlocks many mysteries as to failures 
in college, appealing most directly to those parents who have disregarded 
the four-year period of their son’s home life. He treats this college 
home life not only with the analytical mind of the trained lawyer, but 
also with the sympathy of the parent who has sent his own children to 


college. 
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Mr. Birdseye shows from the history of the earlier colleges their great 
power in training the mental and moral character of the individual student, 
and how this training is now lacking in our huge institutions. He dis- 
cusses present college and business conditions, the effect of the Greek- 
letter fraternities upon the college home life of the students, and offers 
many suggestions drawn from his own investigations for restoring a proper 
training of the individual student. The discussion of the present evils of 
college life is complete and convincing, and evidently made by one who 
knows his subject thoroughly from the student’s standpoint, and knows 
more than he tells. 

The introduction is by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States 
Commissioner of Education, and the book has received the warm approval 
of many other leading educators as the most important contribution made 
to the constantly recurring question, What is the matter with our colleges ? 
In this book the true meaning of the fraternities has been worked out, and 
their duties and responsibilities to their members and the colleges have 
been set forth with startling clearness. Mr. Birdseye shows how flog- 
ging flourished for one hundred and twenty years at Harvard, and at Yale 
for over fifty ; and how fagging was officially recognized at both of these 
institutions until a century ago. Indeed, the book abounds with anecdote 
and illustration. It will prove of absorbing interest and stimulus to gradu. 
ate and undergraduate, to parents and faculty, to high school teachers and 
students, and to all who are in doubt as to the fraternities in college or 
high school.’’* (Individual Training in Our Colleges. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75 net.) 

*This book review contributed by the publishers. 


“ pheteré and «*Abelard and Heloise,’’ bound in gold and brown, 
Heloise” and dedicated to Mme. Alla Nazimova, is a tragedy in 
four acts concerning these two ill-fated lovers. Mr. 
Torrence, the author, has drawn his characters extremely well, and at 
once succeeds in enlisting our sympathies on the side of the lovers. The 
diabolical Malart, the uncompromising Fulbert, and Gervase and Luce, 
these faithful friends of the lovers, are also very realistically portrayed. 
The scenes shift from Paris to Corbeil ; to the garden of the Abbey of 
Argenteuil, to a road near Chalons ; the time of action occupies a score of. 
ears. 

‘ But aside from its clever character drawing and its fateful story, Mr. 
Torrence’s play exhibits touches of real poetry. For instance, witness in 
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the first act the interview between Abelard and Heloise. Their love of 
Nature and life and philosophy are expressed in some especially beautiful 
lines. ««The red west at the day’s end, a rose,’’ ‘*The star-sweet 
heaven,’’ «“The legions of the dew array their spears to fight until the 
are all highly poetic 


upward marching sun dispels their watery camp,”’ 


and sensuous phases of much beauty. 

The reader will find this volume unusually delightful, and if Mr. Tor- 
rence continues to produce works of such high quality, we will be war- 
ranted in calling him the Stephen Phillips of American literature. 
(**Abelard and Heloise,’’ by Ridgeley Torrence. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 


New York. $1.25.) 
L. L. B. 


We wish to acknowledge the receipt of the following books, which 
will be reviewed in the next number : 
The Macmillan Company—‘*How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee.’’ 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons—**The Essentials of Aesthetics.”’ 
«<The Satires of Juvenal.’’ 
««Letters Choisies de Mm. de Sévigné.”’ 
«<The Censorship of the Church of Rome.’’ 
«*A Literary History of the English People.’’ 
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